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TOWNSEND’S JOURNAL. 


great pleasure in presenting to our 
3 readers a chapter of Mr. ‘Townsend’s 
Snal..a work which, if. we afte not greatly 
Naken, will be as extensively approved as it 
fhe read. We scarcely remember a better 


‘ig pleasing to learn that it is rapidly pass- 
m the bookseller’s hands to that of the 
fie, and will soon become scarce. Henry 
hind is the publisher. 

ie CHAPTER III. 


bal at the Platte river—Wolves and antelopes—Sa- 
nces—Anziety of the men to see buffalo— 
Nef two spies from the Grand Puwnees—-Forced 
A herd of buffalo—Elk—Singular conduct of 
és—Killing a buffalo—Indian mode of procur- 
ifalo—Great herd—Intention of the men to de- 
¢—Adventure with an Indian in the tent—Circum- 
mection necessary—Indian feat with bow and arrow— 
Notice of the Pawnee tribes—Disappearance of the 
fale from the plains of the Platte—A hunting ad- 
e Killing a buffalo—Butchering of a bull— 
ful destruction of the game—Hunters’ mode of 
hing’ thirst. 
On i F8th of May we arrived at the Platte river. It 
omene and a half to two miles in width, very shoal ; 
flats; and’ small verdant islands appearing in 
Wolves and antelopes were in great abun- 
b, and the latter were frequently killed by our 
© saw, also, the sandhill crane, great heron, 
idas,) and the long-billed curlew, stalking 
the shallow water, and searching for their 
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Prairie is here as level as a race-course, not the 
undulation appearing throughout the whole ex- 
{of vision, in a north and westerly direction; but to 
et d of the river,and about eight miles from it, 
een tange of high blaffs or sand banks, stretching 
fy te the southeast until they are lost in the far dis- 
The § here is in many places encrusted with an 
ware salt, which by the taste appears to be a combina- 
ofthe sulphate and muriate of soda; there are also 
‘of little pools, of only a few inches in depth, 
over the plain, the water of which is so bitter 
ent, that it seems to penetrate into the tongue, 
to produce decortication of the mouth. . 
fe now within about three days’ journey of the 
of the buffalo, and our men (particularly 
ed,) look forward to our arrivab amongst 
r considerable anxiety. They have listened to 
mM gerralous hucter’s details of “approaching,” and 
Eantng,” and “quartering,” until they fancy them- 
Wee the very actors in the scenes reluted, and are frei- 
Min@ fuming with impatience to draw their maiden 
pupon the unoffending rangers of the plain. © 
ext miorning we perceived two men on horse- 
“® great distance; und upon looking at them 
tlescope, discovered them to be Indians, and 
Mey Were approaching us. When they arrived with- 
—PART 1.—MAY 14, 1839. 
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j of sight of us, on their return to their camp, our whole 


in three or four hundred yards, they halted, and appeared 
to wish to communicate with us, but feared to approach 
too nearly. Captain W. rode out alone and joined them, 
while the. party proceeded slowly on its way. In about 
fifteen minutes he returned with the information that 
they were of the tribe called Grand Pawnees. They told 
him that a war party of their people, consisting of fifteen 
hundred warriors, was encamped about thirty miles be. 
low; and the captain inferred that these men lad heen 
sent to watch our motions, and ascertain our place of en- 
campment; he was therefore careful to impress upon 
them that we intended to go but a few miles further, and 
pitch our tents upon a little stream near the main river. 
When we were satisfied that the messengers were out 


caravan was urged into a brisk trot, and we determined 
to steal a march upon our neighbours. The little stream 
was soon passed, and we went on and on, without slack- 
ening our pace, until twelve o'clock at night. ‘We then 
called a halt on the bank of the river, made a hasty 
meal, threw ourselves down in our blankets, without 
pitching the tents, and slept soundly for three hours. 
We were. then aroused, and on we went again, traveling 
steadily the whole day, making about thirty-five miles, 
and go got quite clear of the Grand Pawnees. 

The-antelopes are. very numerous here. There is not 
half an hour during the day in which they are not 
seen, and they frequently permit the party to. approach 
very near them. This afternoon, two beantiful does came 
bounding after us, bleating precisely like sheep. The 
men imitated thé call, and~they came up to within fifty 
yards of us and stood still ; two of the hunters fired, and 
both the poor creatures fell dead. We can now procure 
as many of these animals as we wish, but their Sesh is 
not ‘equal to common venison, and is frequently rejected 
by our people. A number are, however, slaughtered every 
day, from mere wantonness and love of killing, the green- 
horns glorying in the sport, like our striplings of the ety, 
in their annual murdering of robins and sparrows. 

20th.—This afternoon, we came in sight of a large 
gang of the long-coveted buffalo. They were: grazing 
on the opposite side of the Platte, quietly as domestic 
cattle; but as we neared them, the foremost winded us, 
and started back, and the whole herd followed in the 
wildest confusion, and were soon out, of sight. There 
must ‘have been many thousands of them. Towards 
evening, a large band of elk came towards us at full 
gallop, and passed very near the party. The-appearance 
of these animals produced a singular effect upon our 
horses, all of which became restive, and about half the 
loose ones broke away, and scoured over the plain in full 
chase after the elk. Captain W. and several of his men 
went immediately in pursuit of them, and returned late 
at'night, bringing the greater number. .Two have, how- 
ever, been lost irrecoverably, Our observed latitude, yes- 
terday, was 40° 31’, and our computed distance from the 
Missouri settlements, about 360 miles, 

The day following, we saw several small herds of 
buffalo on our side of the river, Two of our hunters 
started out after a | uge bull thet had separated himself 
from his companions, and gave him chase on fleet horses, 

Away went the buffalo, and away went the men, hard 
as they could dash; now the huntefs gained upon him, 
and pressed him hard; again the enormous creature had 
the advantage, plnnging with all his might, his terrific 
rhorns often ploughing up the earth as he sperned it un 
der him. Sometimes he would double, and rush so.near 
the horses as almost to gore them with his horna, and in 








an instant would be off in.a ta t, and throw his pur- 
suers from the track. At length the poor animal came} | 
to bay, and made some unequivocal demonstrations of 


“this manner. 





combat ; raising and tossing his head furiously, and tear- 
ing up the ground with his-feet. At this moment a shot 
was fired. The victim trembled like an aspen, and fell 
to his knees, but recovering himself in an instant, started 
again as fast as before. Again thegdetermined hunters 
dashed after him, but the poor bull was nearly exhaust- 
ed, he proceeded but a short/distance-and stopped again. 
The hunters approached, rode slowly by him, and shot 
two balls «through his body. with the most perfect cool- 
ness and precision. During the race—the whole of 
which occurred in fall view of the party—the men seem- 
ed wild with the éxcitement it,occasioned ; and when the 
animal fell, a shout rent the air, which startled the ante- 
lopes by dozens from the bluffs, and: sent the wolves 
howling like demons from their lairs. 

This’is the most common mode of’ killing the buffalo, 
and is practised very generally by the traveling hunters; 
many are also destroyed by approaching them on foot, 
when, if the bushes are sufficiently dense, or the grass 
high enough to afford concealment, the hunter—by Seep: 
ing carefully to leeward of his game—may sometimes 
approach so near as almost to touch the animal. If ona 
plain, without grass or. bushes, it is necessary to be very 
circumspect ; to approach so slowly as not to excite 
alarm, and, when observed by the animal, te imitate dex. 
terously the.clamsy motions of a young bear, or assume 
the sneaking, prowling attitude of a wolf, in order to lull 
suspicion,* : ’ 

The Indians resort to another stratagem, which ie, 
perhaps, even more successful. The skin of a calf is 
properly: dressed, with the head and legs left attached to 
it. The Indian envelopes himself in this, and with his 
short bow and a brace of arrows, ambles off into“the very 
midst of a herd. When hs has selected such an aninial 
as suits his fancy, he comes close alongside’ of it, and 
without noise, passes an arrow through its heart. One 
arrow is always sufficient, and it is generally delivered 
with such force, that at least half the shaft appears. 
through the opposite side. The creatare totters, and is 
about to fall, when the Indian glides around and draws 
the arrow from the wound, lest it should be broken. A 
single Indian is said to kill a great number. of buffaloes 
in this way, before any alarm is communicated to the 
herd, 

Towards evening, on rising a hill, we were suddenly 
greeted by a sight which seemed to astonish even: the 
oldest amongst us, The whole plein, as far as the eye 
could discern, was covered by one enormous mass of 
buffalo, Our vision, at the very least computation, would 
certainly extend ten miles, and in the whole of this great 
space, including about eight miles in width from the 
blaffs to the river bank, there was apparently no vista in 
the incalculable multitude. It was traly a sight that 
would have excited even the dullest mind to enthusiasm. 
Our party rode dp to within a few hundred yards of the . 
edge of the herd, before any alarm was communicated; . 
then the bulls—which are always stationed around as. 
sentinels—began pawing the ground, and throwing the 
earth over their heads; in a few moments they started 
ina were 4! canter; but as tet mt they 

uickened their pace to an astonishi rapid ga’ 
oo in a few aE were entirely ond the aot 
our guns, but were still so near that their enc horns 
and shaggy beards were very distinetly seen. Short- 
ly after we encamped, our hunters brought in the choice 
parts of five that had killed. fi re 
For the space of several days past, we have observed 


‘an inclination in five or six of dur mento leave our ser- 


* T have several times seen Richardson kill buffalo in 
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vieo. Immediately as we. encamp, we sce them. draw 
together in some sécluded’ spot, and engage in close and 
earnest conversation. ‘This has occurred several times, 
and a8 we are determined, if possible, to keep our horses, 
&«., for our own use, we have stationed a sentry near 
their tent, whose orders are peremptory to stop them at 
any hazard, in casc of an attempt on their part to appro- 
priate oar horses. The men we are willing to Jose, as 
they are of very fittle service, and we can do without 
them; but horses here are valuable, and we cannot afford 
to part with them without a safficient compensation. 

227.—On walking into our tent last night at eleven 
é’clock, after the expiration of the first watch, (in which 
I had served as supernumerary, to prevent the desertion 
of the men,) and stooping to lay my gun in its usual 
situation near the head of my pallet, 1 was startled by 
seeing a pair of eyes, wild and bright as those of a tiger, 
gleaming from a dark corner of the lodge, and evidently 
directed upon me, My first impression was, that a wolf 
had been lurking around the camp, and had entered the 
tent in the prospect of finding meat. My gua was at my 
shoulder instinctively, my aim was directed between the 
eyes, and my finger pressed the trigger. At that mo- 
ment a tall Indian sprang before me with a loud wah! 
seized the gun, and elevated the muzzle above my head ; 
in another instant a second Indian was by my side, and 
I saw his keen knife glitter as it left the scabbard. I 
had not time for thought, and was struggling with all my 
might with the first savage fur the recovery of my wea- 
pon, when Captain W, and the other inmates of the tent 
were aroused, and the whole matter was explained, and 
set at rest in a moment. The Indians were chiefs of the 
tribe of Pawnee Loups, who had come with their young 
men to shoot buffalo: they had paid an evening visit to 
the captain, and as an‘act of courtesy had been. invited 
to sleep in the tent. I had not known of their arrival, 
nor did I even suspect that Indians were in our neigh- 
bourhvod, so could not control the alarm which their 
sudden appearance occasioned me. 

As I \aid myself down, and drew my blanket around 
me, Captain W. touched me lightly with his finger, and 
pointed .significantly to his own person, which I per- 
ceived—by the fire-light at the mouth of the tent—to be 
gatnished with his knife and pistols; I observed also that 
the muzzle of his rifle laid across his breast, and that the 
breech was firmly grasped by one of his legs. I took the 
hint; tightened my belt, ‘drew my gun closely to my 
side, and composed myself to sleep. But the excitement 
of the scene through which I had just passed effectually 
banished repose. | frequently directed my eyes towards the 
dark corner, and in the midst of the shapeless mass which 
occupied it, I could occasionally see the glittering orbs 
of our guest shining amidst the surrounding obscurity. 
At length fatigue conquered watchfulness, and I sank to 
sleep, dreaming of Indians, guns, daggers, and buffalo. 

Upon rising the next morning, all had left. the tent ; 
the men were busied in cooking their morning meal ; 
kettles were hanging upon the rude cranes, great ribs of 
meat wore roasting before the fires, and loading the air 
with fragrance; and my dreams and midnight reveries, 
and apprehensions of evil, fled upon the wings of the 
bright. morning, and nought remained but a feeling of 
surprise that the untoward events of the night should 
have disturbed my equanimity. 

While these thoughts were passing in my mind, my 
eye suddenly encountered the two Indians. They were 
squatting upon the ground near one of the fires, and ap- 
peared to be surveying, with the keenness of morning 
appetite, the fine “hump ribs” which were roasting be- 
fore them. The moment they perceived me, I received 
from them a quick glaace of recognition ; the taller one 
—my opponent of the previoas night—rose to his feet, 
walked towards me,.and gave me his hand with great 
cordiality ; then pointed into the tent, made the motions 
of raising a gun to his shoulder, taking aim, and in short 
repeated the entire pantomime with great fidelity, and 
no little humour, laughing the whole time as though he 
thought it a capital joke. Poor fellow! it was near 
proving a dear joke for him, and I almost trembled as I 
recollected the eager haste with which I sought to take 
the life of a fellow-ereature. The Indian evidently felt 
no ill-will towards me, and as a proof of it, proposed an 
exchange of knives, to which I willingly acceded. He 
deposited mine—which had my name engraved upon the 
handic—in the sheath at his side, and walked away to 
his hump_ribs with the air of a man who is conscious of 
having done a good action. As he left me, one of our 
old trappers took occasion to say, that in consequence of 
this little act of savage courtesy, the Indian became my 
firm friend ; and that if I ever met him again, I should 
be entitled to share his hospitality, or claim his protec- 


tion. 
While the men were packing the horses after break- 


” 


savage brightened, and his peculiar and strange eyes 


fast, | was again engaged with mv Indian friend. I took 
his bow and arrows in my had, and remarked that the 
latter were smeared ‘with blood throughout; upon my 
expressing surprise at this, he told me, by signs, that 
they had passed through the body of the buffalo. 1 as- 
sumed a look of incredulity; the countenance -of the 


actuaily flashed with eagerness, as he pointed to a dead 
antelope lying upon the greund about forty feet from us, 
and which one of the guard had shot near the ‘camp in 
the morning. The animal lay upon its side with the 
breast towards us: the bow was'drawn slightly, without 
any apparent effort, aad the arrow flew through the body 
of the antelope, and skimmed to a greut distance over 
the plain. . 

These Indians were the finest-looking of any TI had 
seen. Their persons were tall, straight, and finely form- 
ed; their noses slightly aquiline, and the whole counte- 
nance expressive of high and daring intrepidity, The 
face of the taller one was particularly admirable ; and 
Gall or Spurzheim, at a single glance at his magnificent 
head, would have invested him with all the noblest qua- 
lities of the species. I know not what a physiognomist 
would have said of his eyes, but they were certainly the 
most wonder'tl eyes I ever looked into; glittering and 
scintilating constantly, like the mirror-glasses in a lamp 
frame, and rolling and dancing in their orbits as though 
possessed of abstract volition. 

The tribe to which these Indians belong is a division 
of the great Pawnee nation. There are four of these 
divisions or tribes, known by the names-of Grand Paw. 
nees, Pawnee Loups, Pawnee Republicans, and Pawnee 
Picts. They are all independent of each other, governed 
exclusively by chiefs chosen from among their own people, 
and although they have always been on terms of intimacy 
and friendship, never intermarry, nor have other inter- 
course than that of trade, or a conjunction of their forces 
to attack the common enemy. In their dealings with 
the whites, they are arbitrary and overbearing, chaffer- 
ing about the price of a horse or a beaver-skin with true 
huckster-like eagerness and mendacity, and seizing with 
avidity every unfair advantage which circumstances or 
their own craft may put in their power. 

The buffalo still continue immensely numerous in 
every direction around, and our nien kill great numbers, 
so that we are in truth living upon the fat of the land, 
and better feeding need no man wish. The savoury 
buffalo hamp has suffered no depreciation since the 
“ man without a cross” vaunted of its good qualities to 
“the stranger ;” and in this, as in many other particu- 
lars, we have realised the trath and fidelity of Cooper's 
admirable descriptions. 

23d.—When we rose this morning, not a single buf. 
falo, of the many thousands that yesterday strewed the 
plain, was to be seen. It seemed like magic. Where 
could they have gone? I asked myself this question 
again and again, but in vain. At length I applied to 
Richardson, who stated that they had gone to the bluffs, 
but for what reason he could not tell; he, however, had 
observed their tracks bearing towards the bluffs, and 
was certain that they would be found there. He and 
Sandsbury (another hunter,) were then about starting on 
a hunt to supply the camp, and I concluded to accom- 
pany them; Mr. Lee, the missonary, also joined us, and 
we all rode off together. The party got under way 
about the same time, and proceeded along the bank’ of 
the river, while we struck off south to look for the buffalo. 
About an hour's brisk trotting carried us to the bluffs, 
and we entered amongst large conical hills,of yellow 
clay, intermixed with strata of limestone, but without 
the slightest vegetation of any kind. On the plains 
which we had left, the grass was in great luxuriance, 
but here not a blade of it was to be seen, and yet, as 
Richardson liad predicted, here were the buffalo. We 
had not ridden a mile before we entered upon a plain of 
sand of great extent, and observed ahead vast clouds of 
dust*rising and circling in the air-as though a tornado 
or a whirlwind were sweeping over the earth. “Ha!” 
said Richardson, “there they are; now let us take the 
wind of them, and you shall see some sport.” ‘We ac- 
cordingly -went around to leeward, and upon approach- 
ing nearer, saw the huge animals rolling over and over 
in the sand with astonishing agility, enveloping them- 
selves by the exercise in a perfect atmosphere of dust; 
occasionally two of the bulls would spring from the 
“ge and attack each other with amazing address and 

ury, rétreating for ten or twelve feet, and then rushing 
suddenly forward, and dashing their enormous fronts to- 
gether with a shock that seemed annihilating. In these 
rencontres, one of the combatants was often thrown back 
upon his haunches, and tumbled sprawling upon the 
ground; in which case, the victor, with trae prize-fight- 




















































versary, contenting himself with a hearty Re. 
bis rolling fit, and kicking up the dust with » 
his former vigour, as if to celebrate his yictap Ese 
This appeared to be a gvod situation to apneog 
kill the butfalo, as, by reason of the plentiful diame 
of the little ‘clay hiils, an opportunity would bea 
of successful concealment; we separated, theres — 
taking his own course. Ina very few minutes 1 4 
the crack of a rifle in the direction in which Ric. 
had gone, and immediately afler saw the friphten 
mals flying from the spot. The sound yey. 
among the hills, and as it died away, the herg 
watch and listen for its repetition. For myself, J sts 
on for nearly an. hour, leading my horse, and pe 
over every hill, in the hope of finding a ‘i 
range, but not one could I sce that was sufficient o. 
and when I attempted the stealthy cea 
scen Richardson practise with so much +. 
compelled to acknowledge my utter insufficiency. 1 
determined to kill a buffalo, and as I had seen re 
times done with so much'apparent ease, I eo i 
a mere moonshine matter, and thought I could 
it without difficulty; but now.I had attempted it, 
was grievously mistaken in my estimate of the requn 
skill, I had several times heard the guns of the 
and felt satisfied that we should not go to. camp with 
meat, and was on the point of altering my course ipa 
them, when, as [ wound around the base of a little } 
I saw about twenty buffalo lying quietly on the.grm 
within thirty yards of me. Now was my time [fy 
my picket from my saddle, and fastened. my horse tg 
ground as quietly as possible, but with han¢’s that alms 
failed to do their office, from my excessive cagerness 
trembling anxiety. When this was completed, } craph 
around the hill again, almost suspending my b f 
fear of alarming my intended victims, until I ¢ 
in full view of the unsuspecting herd. There were 
many fine animals that I was at a loss ‘which to se] 
those nearest me appeared small and poor, and J 
fore settled my aim upon a huge bull on the outside, 
then I was attacked with the “ bull fever” so drea 
that for several minutes I could not shoot. At 
however, I became firm and steady, and pulled myi 
ger at exactly the right instant. Up sprang the herd 
lightning, and away they scoured, and my ball® 
them. I was vexed, angry, and discontented ; I cong 
ed that I could never kill a buffalo, and was ab 
mount my horse and ride off in despair, when I obser 
that one of the animals had stopped im the midst of} 
eareer. I rode towards him, and sure enough, there! 
my great bul! trembling and swaying from side tom 
and the clotted gore hanging like icicles from his ¥ 
trils. In a few minutes after he fell heavily u 
side, and I dismounted and surveyed the unwieldy bry 
as he panted and struggled in the death agony. 
When the first ebullition of my triumph had subéi 
T perceived that my prize was so excessively lean as 
be worth nothing, and while I was exerting my wht 
strength in a vain endeavour to raise the head from 
ground, for the purpose of removing the tongue, the 
hunters eres me, and laughed heartily at my achie 
ment. Like all inexperienced hunters, I had be 
ticular to-select the jargest bull in the gang, su 
it to be the best, (and it proved, as usual, the poorel 
while more than a dozen fat cows were nearer me, éill 
of which I might have killed with as little trouble. 
As | had supposed, my companions hud killed sem 
animals, but they had taken the meat of only« 
we had, therefore, to be diligent, or the camp i 
soffer fer provisions. It was now past midday; 
weather.was very warm, and the atmosp 
charged with minute particles of sand, which p 
a dryness and stiffness of the mouth and tongue,t 
was exceedingly painful and distressing. Waters 
now the desideratam, but where was it to be fou 
The arid country in. which we then were produced i 
dnd the Platte was twelve or fourteen miles from! 
and no buffalo in that direction, so that we could! 
afford time for so trifling a matter. I found that® 
Lee was suffering as much as myself, although het 
not spoken of it, and I perceived that Ri nw 
masticating a leaden bullet, to excite the salivary 
Soon afterwards, a bull was killed, and we all asser 
around the carcass to assist in the manipulations. ” 
animal was first raised from his side where he h 
and supported upon his knees, with his hoofs. 
under him; a longitudinal incision was then ma¢ 
the nape, or anterior base of the hump, and contil 
backward to the loins, and a large portion of | 
from each side removed; these pieces of skin ® 
placed upon the ground, with the under surface 0] 
most, and the fleeces, or masses of meat, } 
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ing generosity, refrained from persecuting his fallen ad- 





along the back, were laid upon them. These fied 
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Pat j will. weigh perhaps @ hundred 
ek ge ae ise ee nteds of the hump on 
Pee i. of the vertical processes, (commonly called the 
me yrils.) which are attached ty the vertebra, The 
Fare considered the choice parts of the baffi'o, 

" where the game is so abundant, nothing else 

vod if we except the tongue, and afi occasional 


4 ua be confessed, appears like a useless and 
ntable waste of the goods of Providence; but 
men economical, unless compelled to be so by 
sasity? Elere are more than a thousand pounds of 
ie and savoary flesh, which would delight the 
saad gladden the heart of any epicure in Christen- 
dum, left neglected where it fell, to feed the ravenous 
vaw of the wild prairie wolf, and minister to the excesses 
Of the auciean birds of the wilderness. But I have seen 
sp waste and havoc then this, and I feel my <ndig- 
rise at the recollection. I have’ seen dozens vf 
Ve) ilo slaughte-ed merely for the tongues, or for prac- 
ed fea with the rifle; and I have also lived to see the very 
Dc edirators of these deeds lean and lank with famine, 
» the meanest and most worthless parts of the poor 
Js they had so inhumanly slaughtered would have 
received and eaten with humble thankfulness. 
But to return fo ourselves, We were all suffering 
| tom excessive thirst, and so intolerable had it at length 
his me, that Mr. Lee and myself proposed a g:llop over 
 iethe Platte river in order to appease it ; but Richard- 
advised us not to go, as he had just thought of a 
P speans of relieving us, which he immediately proceeded 
to pat ia practice. He tumbled our mangled buffalo 
ME. rer upon his side, and with his knife opened the body, 
iad to expose to view the great stomach, and still 
Perawling and twisting entrails. The good missionary 
ie ‘myself stood gaping with astonishinent, and no little 
> Joathing, as we saw our hunter plunge his knife into the 
ynded paurch, from which gusred the green and 
elatinous juices, and then insinuate his tin pan into 
the opening, and, by depressing ils edge, strain off the 
‘paler Which was mingled with its contents. 
Richardson always valued himsel! upon his politeness, 
the cup was therefore first offered to Mr. Lee and 
but it is almost needless to say that we ceclined 
the proffer, and our features probably expressed the 
disgust which we felt, for our companion laughed 
“heartily before he applize the cup to his own mouth. 
He then drank it to the dregs, smacking his lips, and 
“Wawing a long breath afier it, with the satisfaction’ of 
“aman taking his wine after divner. Sandsbury, the 
other hunter, was not slow in following the example set 
before him, and we, the audience, turned-our backs up- 
_ onthe actors. 
~~ Before we left the spot, however, Richardson induced 
“\me to taste the blood which was still fluid in the heart, 
and immediately as it touched my lips, my burning 
| thiret, aggravated by hunger, (fur I had eaten nothing 
that day,) got the better of my abhorrence; } plunged 
‘my head into the :eeking ventricles, and drank until 
“forced to stop for breath. I felt somewhat ashamed of 
@similating myself so nearly to the brutes, and turned 
entanguined countenance towards the missionary, 
Ede stood by, but I saw no approval there: the good 
» Man was evidently attempting to control his risibility, 
> and 20 I smiled to put him in countenance; the roar 
© @uld no longer be restrained, and the missionary laughed 
| until the tears rolled down his cheeks. 1 did not think, 
~ until afterwards, of the horrible ghastliness which must 
_ have characterised my smile at that particular moment. 
When we arrived at the camp in the evening, and | 
oe hg the luxary of a hearty draught of water, the 
% upon my stomaeh was that of a powerful emetic; 
the blood was vivlently ejected without nausea, and I 
~ felt heartily glad to be rid of the disgusting encum. 
brance. I never drank blood from that day. 
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“8 CRUMBS BRUSHED UP FROM AN EDITOR'S 
? TABLE. 


He who thinks no man above him but for his virtue, 
_ Rone below him but for his vice, can never be obsequi- 
| 008 or assuming in a wrong place, but will frequently 
| malate men in stations below him, and pity those no. 
| Minally over his head. 
«Many of the empty pots of an apothecary’s shop are 
_ & gaudily decorated and neatly marked as those that 
ate full, and the bottles that make the greatest show in 
» the street are filled with a coloured, useless fluid. 
- \ Mach talk on religious subjects may be compared to 
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Idleness, says a great writer, is the nest in which 
mischief lays its. eggs, 

Pythagoras gave this excellent precept :—Choose al- 
ways the way that seems best, how rough soever it be. 
Custom will render it easy and agreeable, 

Dr. Johnson, at a late period of his life, observed to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds,—“ If a man does not make new 
acquaintances as he passes through life, he will soon 
find» himself left alone. A man, sir, should keep his 
friendships ia constant repair.” 

A Spanish proverb says, that the Jews ruin themselves 
at their passover, the Moors at their marriages, and tlie 
Christians in their lawsuits. 

Some desire is necessary to keep life in motion; and 
he whose rea] wants are supplied must admit those of 
faney. 

Flattery, observes Locke, is a sort of bad money,. to 
which our vanity gives currency. It is a blot upon the 
memory of Alexander that he could be so weak as to be 
pleased with his courtiers imitating bis wry neck. 
Zeno, of all virtues, made his choice of silence; for 
by it, said he, [ hear other men’s imperfections, and 
conceal my own, People who complain of the dulness 
of their newspaper may be said to be the silent, who 
keep their pens clear of any attempt at public enlighten- 
ment, and thus are at liberty to see others’ imperfec- 
tions and conceal their own. There is probably no seat 
that is so well supplied with broken legs for a tumble 
as the editor’s chair. 

Williany Penn’s maxims are Jittle’ sought afier in the 
present day, but nevertheless deserve an occasionel. re- 
vival. _ [le says of method, that it goes far to prevent 
trouble in business ; for it makes the task easy, hinders 
confusion, saves abundance of time, and instructs those 
that have business depending what to do and what to 
hope. 

Another:—Believe nothingagainst another but upon 
good authority; nor report what may hurt anvther, un- 
less it be a greater hurt to others to conceal it. 

A third :—Happiness consists in a virtuous and ho- 
nest life, in being content with a competency of outward 
things, and in using them temperately. 

Tillotson says that it is a great mark of the corrup- 
tion of our natures, and what ought to humbie us_ex- 
tremely, and excite the exercise of our reason to a nobler 
and juster sense, that we cannot see the use and plea- 
sure of our comforts but by the want of them. 

They have a right to censure that have a heart to 
help; the rest is cruelty, nut justice. 

Man being made a reasonable, and so a thinking, 
creature, there is nothing more worthy of his being 
than the right direction and employment of his thoughts, 
since upon this depends both his usefulness to the pub- 
lic, and his own-present and future benefit in all ie. 
spects. So says an eminent as well as excellent author, 
and we have thought that by brushing up good sayings 
of the great men who have left so much for our instruc. 
tion, we might occasionally do more perhaps than mere- 
ly amuse a passing moment. To point out the true ruad 
to content is a high aim. 

“In vain we drudge, in vain we fondly roam, 
For true content is only found at home; 
In our own breast the happy goddess lies, 
And freely grants her favours to the wise.” 
Parnell. 
“Contentment spoke,—‘ Go, rule thy will, 
. Bid thy wild passions all be still, 
Knéw God, and bring thy keart to know 
The joys which from religion flow ; 
Then every grace shall prove its guest, 
And I'll be there to crown the rest.’ ” ' 
Ibid. 

Judicial Wit——At.a recent bankrupt examination, it 
appeared that the unfortunate had dealt largely in dis- 
counts, and on one oceasion was obliged to take as part 
payment, at a heavy price, a fine picture by an old mas- 
ter, of Elijah fed by ravens. “These (observed Sir G—— 
R—, draeriy Feee ravens,) were, | suppose, the first 
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that ever existed. ‘ 


“EDITOR’S TABLE. 


We have lately enjoyed the rare privilege of 
looking over the letters and papers of the late 
venerable Charles Thomson, the excellent and 
good secretary of the continental congress, © 
emphaticallysty led “ the man of truth.” There 
is much that should be given to the public, 
though all will regret to learn’ that the work — 
for which he was most eminently qualified, a 
history of the great struggle in which the*colo-' 
nies were engaged, actually commenced by 
him, and cartied to some extent, was ultimate- 
ly destroyed by his own hands. He gave as his: 
reason, that to be strictly true, it would involve 
the characters of so many of the ancestors of 
rising families, that he could not bear to do 
them injury; an evidence of the delicacy of his 
mind worthy of all praise, bat by it we have 
Jost much information and fact. ‘This great 
man retired from public life to his farm at 
Lower Merion, Pennsylvania, before General 
Washington, whose intimate friend he wes, 
thought it advisable to do so, and in the quiet 
of a country life devoted himself to the.trans- 
lation of the Bible; he published that of the 
New Testament, which was ushered into the 
world without preface or comment, and has 
attracted attention only from biblical scholars, 
by whom it is highly esteemed. His own feel- 
ings respecting it will be understood by perus- 
ing the following extract of a letter, which we 
have before us in his own hand-writing :— 


“ January 6th, 1801. 

“ With regard to-the work in which | have teen so 
long engaged, in what manner you wish to mention it, 
I do not know, [ can only say, it bas oceupied my 
closest attention and been my cunstant study and em. 
ployment for more than twelve years, Attached tone 
system or peculiar tencts of any sect or party, I have 
sought for truth with the atmost ingenuity, aud endea- 
voured to give.a just. and true representation of the 
sense and meaning of the Sacred Scriptaies; and in 
doing this, I have further endeavoured to convey into 
the translation, as far as I could, the spirit and manner 
of the author and thereby give it the quality of an ori- 
ginal; making it appear natural and easy, using no 
words improperly or in a meaning unwarranted by use, 
and combining them in a way so as not to render the 
sense obscure, and the consti action harsh or ungram- 
matical. Truth and perspicuity have been my constant 
object always, with this awful impression on my mind, | 
that I was attempting the translation of a book contain- 
ing the immediate revelation of God’s will to man. For 
this reason my translation is literal as far as the idiom 
of our language could admit. 

“TI have ‘again revised and made another + both 
of the Old and New. Testament. This is the fourth I 
have made of the whole Bible, of some particular bovks 
the fifth or sixth. I have now two correct cupies of the 
New Testament, or as I have intituled it, New Cove- 
nant. Of the Old I have one fair copy, and am now 
going over it again, waiting before I copy it again to 
see (sreen’s translation of the Psalms, &c. have. 
foand myself obliged to differ from all the translations 
I have seen, and have therefore added a few notes, and 
I believe 1 shall add a few to that ofthe Old Testa- 
ment.” : 


“ To the Rev. Samuel Miller.” 


We are informed by his nephew, who still 
survives, that he never left his dwelling with- 
out a copy of the Greek Testament in his 
pocket, and that he would wander in the woods 
and sit for hours in study, making notes, and 
preparing for his evening task of translation. 
His whole character, the complexion of bis 
mind, and the tenor of his life, afforded as 
beautiful a specimen of a good man and a pa- 
triot, as the annals of any country can produce. 
lt is with this view, and in the prospect that, 
exists that his papers may -ere long see the — 
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light, that we have been induced to allude to 
him to-day. It is matter for public congratu- 
lation that his remains have been removed from 
their neglected resting-place, and a suitable 
commemorative monument erected to his me- 
mory at the beautiful cemetery of Laurel Hill, 
near Philadelphia. It is a granite obelisk, or 
needle, of considerable elevation, and of chaste 
proportions, bearing the following inscription 
by one who knew him when living, and fully 
appreciated his many virtues :— 


Beneath this Monument 
Repose the Remains 


of 
CHARLES THOMSON, 
The First 
And long the Confidential Secretary 
Of the Continental Congress, 
And the 
Enlightened Benefactor of his Country 
In its day of peril and need. 
Born in Ireland, November, 1729. 
Died August 16, 1824, 
As a Patriot 
His memorial and just honours 
Are inscribed on the pages 
Of his country’s history. 
As a Christian 
His piety was sincere and enduring ; 
His Biblical learning was profound, 
As is shown by his translation of the Septuagint. 
As a Man 
He was honoured, loved, and wept. 
Hic Jacet 
Homo Veritatis et Gratie. 


Erected 
By John Thomson, of Delaware, 
To the Memory 
f 


Oo 
An honoured Uncle and Benefactor. 


Also 
In Memory 
f 


o 

Hannah, Wife of Charles Thomson, 
Born Dec. 1, 1731. 
Died Sept. 6, 1807. 


Charles, 
Son of John ‘Thomson, 
Born Jan. 17, 1793. 
Died March 26, 1820. 
Their remains were removed 
From Lower Merion, Pennsylvania, 
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List of the principal New Books published in 
London to latest dates. 


Trials of the Heart, by Mrs. Bray, author of “ War- 
leigh,” &c. &c. 3 vols. Select British Biography, by 
S. Maunder. Introduction to Plane and Spherical Tri- 
gonometry, by T. Keith, 7th edition, corrected and im- 
proved, by S. Maynard, 8vo. Vicw of the Coinage of 
Ireland, by J. Lindsay, 4to., with engravings. England 
and its People, 18mo. Letters of Mrs. Isabella Graham, 
by the Rev. J. Marshall, 12mo. The Physiology or 
Mechanism of Blushing, by T. H. Burgess, M. D., 8vo. 
Sermons for Children on the Book of Genesis, by W. 
Wilson, 18mo. Cox on the Second Advent, 12mv. Wiary 
of an American Physician, 32mo. Lectures on Astro- 
nomy, by the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A. Plauti Aulularia, 
with Notes, &c., by J. Hildyard, 8vo. S. Earnshaw’s 
Dynamics, second edition, 8vo. Memoir of E. F. Brady, 
12mo. Philosophy in Sport, fourth edition, 12mo. The 
Bible, with Commentary and Notes, by Scott, new edi- 
tion, 6 vols, 4to. Practical Treatise on the Culture of 
the Melon, by J. Duncan. Elia’s Essays, First and Se- 
cond Series. Lamb’s Rosamond Gray, new edition. 
Flood’s Surgical Anatomy of the Arteries, 12mo. The 
Test of Prophesy, by D. Davidson, 18mo. 
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Mr. C. W. Day, the author of “ Hints on Etiquette,” 
has, we are informed, been traveling for nearly two 
years through Greece, Egypt, and Italy, residing a con- 
siderable time at Athens, and also at Cairo, and is now 
at Rome, employed in preparing for the press an ac- 
count of his travels. 


(> Subscribers to the Library will please 
remit direct to the publication office. We will 
run the risk of the mails. In future, no sub- 
scrintion will be taken, without the money be 
paid in advance. 


Agents are particularly requested to send us 
the names of those who pay for the Library. 
We have urged this so repeatedly, that we will 
be under the necessity of closing the agencies 
of all who do not comply with the request, as 
we occasionally send bills to gentlemen who 
answer that they have paid our ageat. This is 
mortifying. 

—— 
J. DOBSON, 
No. 108, Chesnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Has in preparation, and intends publishing, 
A DICTIONARY 

OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINES, 
Containing a Clear Exposition of their Principles and 

Practice. By Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.S. &c. To 

be edited by James C. Booth, Esq., Member of the 

American Philosophical Suciety, of the Academy of 

Natural Sciences, and Lecturer on Chemistry applied 

to the Arts and Manufactures ia the Franklin Insti 

tute of Philadelphia, &c. With upwards of Twelve 

Hundred Illustrations. 

Perhaps no feature serves to mark the difference be- 
tween the present and former periods of time in a more 
striking manner, than the astunishingly rapid advance- 
ment of the arts towards perfection, and we may attri- 
buic it chiefly to four causes :— 

1. The unprecedented discoveries in science within 
the last half century. 

2. The transfer of thege discoveries to the arts by 
men of the highest attainments. 

3. The encouragement offered by governments. 

4. The increased diffusion of scientific knowledge 
among all classes of artizans. 

Whatever tends, therefore, to foster these causes, de. 
serves the co-operative support of the whole community. 
It is not a little remarkable, that while the mechanical 
arts of the United States bid fair both to rival and exce! 
those of Europe, our chemical manufactures are in many 
respects inferior; and as tue cause and consequence of 
this fact, few publications on practical chemistry have 
issued from the American press. With the view of 
remedying the evil, it is proposed to publish the valu- 
able work of Dr. Ure, now in the course of publication 
in England. 

Conditions.—The work will be published in about 
Sixteen Parts, at FIFTY CENTS each, which will ap- 
pear at intervals of about a month; and will form, when 
complete. two very handsome and large volumes. 

Subscriptions received at this office. 

—>—— 


Spring Villa Seminary for Young Ladies, 
AT BORDENTOWN, N. J. 

The subscriber respectfully informs his friends that 
having purchased of Cuunt de Survilliers the handsome 
estate on which this establishment is situated, he is now 
erecting a large addition to its buildings. When this is 
completed, (which will be about the Ist of May.) there 
will be no one chamber containing more than two beds. 

There are now five vacancies, application for which 
may be made either personally or by mail. 

Besides the ordinary English branches, which receive 
all the attention due to their paramount importance, the 
French und Musical departments are taught in this 
seminary with unusuai care. The former is under the 
immediate charge of the subscriber |imself, and, as no 
other language than the French is allowed to be used 
after a stay of six months in the institution, a rapid pro- 
gress in its practical knowledge is easily secured, with- 
out neglecting any of the other branches of instruction. 
The Musical department is entrusted to Mr. Edward 
R. Hansen, a gentleman who unites twenty years’ ex- 
perience to great professional ability. Private concerts 
are given monthly by the pupils, who thus acquire by 
degrees that confidence and a-plomb so necessary to a 
good performance. 

A catalogue of this seminary, containing the terms, 
regulations, system of instruction and government, and 
the names of parents to whom reference is made, ma 
be had on application to E. Durand, corner of Sixth 
and Chesnut streets; Kimbor & Sharpless, No. 8 Suuth 
Fourth street; William Stavely, 13 Pear street ; or to 
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LAW SCIOOL, 
ATTACHED TO MARSHALL COLLEGE 


This department is under the direction 
son, President Judge of the district, and Professor of f 
in the institution. His mode of instruction ig Dot _ 
livering regular lectures to the students, The se oy 
Law is too abstract, and too much an object of memory ‘ 
be successfully taught by lectures. The young gentlem 
are required to study the best elementary wri 
ring, when necessary to enable them tuacquire a full know 
ledge of the subject, to the original authorities, Ag yar 
progress, the great leading cases on every im ; 
Ject are pointed out, and they are required to make th 
selves familiar with them. They are examined at 
twice a week, and sometimes more frequently on 
when Judge Thomson is absent on the Circuit, pi ei 
pied in Court. In these examinations every thi 
have read is carefully brought under review; what¢ 
have passed over negligently is recalled and imp 
upon their memory; what has not been understood jg 
fully explained ; differences between the laws of Enoleu 
and this country are pointed out, and such inform, 
communicated, in a plain and familiar manner, ag oq 
not readily be obtained from books. They are algo 
quired to devote purt of their time to Composition, gj 
in making abridgments of important chapters of 
elementary treatises they are reading, or in prepas 
opinions, in cases in the Moot Court, which have hes 
argued, and the law upon the several points dec 
as to enable them to come to sound conelusions, 
is considered one of the most important exercises in the 
school. There is no mental discipline so effectual to 
duce a student to acquire a full and accurate know 
of any subject, as the labour of arranging his the ghle 
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in relation to it, and committing them to writing in 
cal form. ; 

In the Moot Court the pleadings are made up by the: 
students, in fictitious causes, with the strictest regards 
legal accuracy. In the argument of these cases, 
they are required to look extensively into the authori 
to prevent them from becoming mere case lawyers, 
care is taken to induce them thoroughly to stucy 
fully to comprehend the elementary principles involved 

The course of study embraces not only the principles 
but the practice of the profession—every thing nece: 
to a full preparation for admission to the bar. j 

The period of study is regulated by the rules of const 
When the student is under the age of twenty-one, 
not a graduate of any college, he is required to study 
three years. If above that age, or a graduate of 
respectable college, two years. He cannot, however, te 
admitted, whatever his period of study be, until he hay 
arrived at the age of twenty-one. 

Upon a final and satisfactory examination, the degreg 
of Bachelor of Laws is conferred by Marshall College, | 

Terms of instruction $75 per year, payable half-yearg) 
in advance. : 

The use of Judge Thomson’s Law Library, Text 
Books, Stationary and Library Rooms, is furnished tt 
students without additional charge. 

The Law School is kept in Chambersburg, a 
some inland town on the southern side of the S! 
Pennsylvania, the seat of justice of Franklin eo 
containing about 5000 inhabitants, from which d 
communication can be had to the east by the rai 
now completed from Philadelphia to this place. ; 
boarding can be had for $2 or $2.50 per week. wa 

Marshall College is situate at Mercersburg, in 
same county. 

To those who are acquainted with the gentlemen 
compose the Beard of ‘Trustees of Marshall College, 
appointment of Judge Thomson, Professor of Law inl 
institution, will be sufficient recommendation. For 
satisfaction, however, of persons at a distance, who m 
be disposed to engage in the study of the profession, | 
refers to the following gentlemen :— ‘ 

The Hon. J. B. Gibson, Chief Justice of Pennsy 
Carlisle. 

The Hon. James Buchanan, U. S. Senator from F 
sylvania, Lancaster. 

The Hon. Henry Clay, U.S. Senator from Kent 
Lexington. 

The Hon. John Sergeant, Member of Congress, 
delphia, Pa. 

Rev. F. A. Rauch, D. D., President of Marshall G 
lege, Mercersburg, Pa. : 

Rev. S. B. Wylie, D. D., Professor of Lang B 
the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. “fs 
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